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WITNESSES FROM THE PAST 


better way to interpret the facts of the present 

and future than in the light of what has gone 
before. And when the National Child Labor Committee 
is facing a difficult year ahead, with most of the states in 
legislative session, it is fitting to turn and survey briefly 
some of the events in its past history. We are not at- 
tempting to give a general comprehensive view of the 
Committee's activities, 


H ISTORY is so much of a piece, that there is no 


in rank among the nations in our manufacturing produc- 
tions, to being first. One can easily understand that this 
amazing growth along industrial lines blinded people to 
other considerations. Men who saw themselves becom- 
ing Midases over night naturally did not stop to count 
the cost of their deeds. 

Furthermore there was nothing to make people ques- 
tion the wisdom of child labor in the rare times that 
they did turn their atten- 
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for such general surveys 
have often been made. 
We have simply selected 
for very brief treatment 
particular phases of its 
work—certain highlights 
which, in going over the 
records, stand out with 
peculiar vividness. We 
feel that such accounts, 
though very brief, will 
have distinct value, that 
they will be interesting 
both for themselves and 
for the bearing which 
they have upon the en- 
tire child labor problem, 
present and future, as 
well as past. 

We have selected cer- 
tain industries — those 
about which the National 
Child Labor Committee 
focused its attention dur- 
ing the first ten years of 
its existence, namely, the 
glass factories, the cotton 








tion to the problem. On 
the contrary, the English 
legal traditions of com- 
pulsory labor, the Puritan 
religious tradition of the 
sin of idleness, and above 
all the desperate econo- 
mic straits in which the 
colonists found them- 
selves, all combined to 
develop in this country 
a strong national pre- 
judice in favor of chil- 
dren's working. Thus it 
was that child labor stole 
upon us with astounding 
rapidity. By 1880 we had 
gathered a goodly crop 
of child laborers—over a 
million of them. By 1900 
this number had leaped 
to 1,750,000. By this 
time one child out of 
every six was a child 
laborer. Child labor 
knew no geographical 
limitations. Among the 








mills and the mines. 

Child labor in these industries, as in all others, has 
resulted from this country’s phenomenal industrial 
growth. We were far too busy, during the period from 
1880 to 1900, developing our resources, to stop and con- 
Sider the welfare of our children. Indeed the industrial 
history of this country during that period reads like a 
fairy-tale. In twenty years we rose from being fourth 


various evils there were 
certain forms which, whether more or less serious, cer- 
tainly were more glaring, more obvious than the rest; 
more easy for the public to grasp. We refer to child 
labor in glass factories, cotton mills and mines. Thus, it 
was to these industries that the National Child Labor 
Committee turned its attention by 1904. 

In the glass factories the sore spots were quite evident. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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SCHOOL DAYS! SCHOOL DAYS! 


IXTY-ONE per cent of all children 10 to 15 years 
S of age gainfully employed, are working in agricul- 
ture, forestry, or animal husbandry—647,309— 
Census 1920. Many children under 10 work in fields. 
Is the fact that these children are so employed any 
reason for permitting any of them to be kept out of 
school or otherwise injured by work? Is agriculture 
a sacred occupation to which this sort of human sacri- 
fice must be made? Answer for yourself. 

The school will be opening soon. Will you either 
see to it that all the children under 16 years of age 
enter or learn the reason for every failure? You owe 
that public service to your community, your state, 
your nation, humanity. 

Thirty-nine per cent of all gainfully occupied children 
10 to15 areworking other than agriculturally—413,549— 
Census 1920. 

Many of these, 14-15 years of age, are without even 
a fourth grade education. In the past there has been 
a great loss of these from school. Nine states permit 
children to go to work at 14 without any educational 
attainment, and in seven of these children are not 
required by law to attend school after 14. 

If your law is sufficient to cover these cases see that 
it is enforced. If the law is not sufficient bring public 
opinion to bear and amend your law. Industry does 
not have to ride upon the backs of untaught children. 

This is your business! 


WHO MAKES CHINESE RUGS? 


“The majority of the workers in small rug shops 
of Tientsin and Peking are apprentices ranging in 
age from 10 to 16. They are largely recruited from poor 
families of the rural districts and the Chinese employer 
finds it comparatively easy to have his apprentices 
guaranteed. During the period of service the boy is 
entirely under the control of the proprietor’. 

(Commerce Reports, May 31, 1926) 
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CHILD LABOR LAW VIOLA. 
TIONS IN MARYLAND 


BR gisccr: Md., July 1—‘Maryland em. 


ployers continue to violate the child labor lay 
despite the more rigid enforcement Policy 
adopted in 1924, according to the annual report of 
T. Knox Insley, Commissioner of Labor and Statistics, 

“Under the Maryland law, the responsibility fo, 
violations of the law rests with the employer. There 
were 458 violations during the year. 

“The absolute necessity for the organized labor 
movement to guard the enforcement of labor laws as 
well as to secure their enactment is once more made 
apparent by the Commissioner's report, which contains 
a review of the work accomplished under the child 
labor law. 

The first Maryland child labor law was passed in 
1912, with provision for inspectors under the State 
Child Labor Bureau to enforce it. 

“Many inspectors, Commissioner Insley points out, 
received appointments to the Bureau as rewards for 
political services. These inspectors, he declares, had 
scanty knowledge of the child labor law and little 
inclination to enforce it. For a number of years after 
the first child labor law was passed, child labor 
inspections were unknown in many counties. 

“The police judges of Baltimore, whose children 
of course never became the child slaves of the Maryland 
canneries, protected the child labor exploiters in their 
nefarious work. 

“The same lack of sympathy or knowledge of the 
laws was displayed by police magistrates of Baltimore 
until a decision of the Maryland Court of Appeals 
sustaining the Child Labor Bureau's interpretation of 
the law was handed down in 1923. 

“Since 1923, the child labor exploiters have been 
more circumspect, but it requires constant visits from 
the inspectors of the Child Labor Bureau and the 
inspector of prosecution to prevent wholesale violation 
of the law”. 

(Trades Union News, Philadelphia, Pa., July 1, 1926). 





THE NATIONAL CHILD Labor Committee ap- 
preciates deeply the bequest of two hundred and 
fifty dollars from the late Simeon Simon who died 
December 14, at New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Mr. Simon was an outstanding figure in his com- 
munity. Hewas born at Natchitoches, Louisiana, in 
1867 and lived there until 1900, when he moved to Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, and entered the mercantile business 
with his brothers, A.E. and H. L. Simon. The firm, which 
was called Simon Brothers, Ltd., was widely known 
throughout the vicinity. Mr. Simon was active in 
charitable work, both within and without Alexandria. 
His death will be a distinct loss—not only to the town 
in which he lived, but also to the many causes which 
he so generously aided. 
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AMERICA’S STEPCHILDREN 


found, to her surprise, that the school attend- 

ance law in her district was being enforced. 
Her comment to her teacher was, “I'm glad, Miss 
Blank, ‘cause we beet children can learn jes’ like 
Americans”. This girl of Mexican parentage was an 
American. However, she did not know she was an 
American. It is needless to say that this idea of her- 
self she had received from her American neighbors. 
It was because of their attitude toward her that she 
had come to regard herself as a foreigner—a stranger, 
something of an outcast. 

This problem of Americanization lies at the root 
of many of our social evils. Certainly one cannot 
read the recently published report by Miss Sara A. 
Brown, “Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields 
of Certain Districts of the South Platte Valley of 
Colorado’, without realizing that the Americanization 
problem is a large factor in causing the evils here set 
forth. Certainly the first step in improving the con- 
ditions in the valley is the acceptance by this country 
of the children for what they are—Americans, an 
American privilege and an American responsibility. 

This report of Miss Brown's is one of a series of 
studies in rural Colorado. Two have been published 
by the National Child Labor Committee; one written 
by Miss Brown and one by Mr. C. E. Gibbons of the 
Committee's staff. A third study was directed by 
Mr. B. H. Mautner of Colorado College, and the fourth 
by Mr. B. F. Coen of the Colorado Agricultura‘ College. 
A synopsis of Mr. Gibbons’ report was published in 
the April issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD. A synopsis 
of Miss Brown's report is herewith given. We hope 
that our readers will be interested in reading the 
report in full. It may be secured from the National 
Child Labor Committee. It answers as effectively as 
anything we know the question, “How serious is the 
child labor evil in this country today?” 


THE OLD SETTLERS AND THE NEW 


In regard to the settlers of the South Platte Valley, 
Miss Brown writes: “In their turn, trapper, explorer, 
trader, adventurer, ranchman, homesteader and colo- 
nist all, with the adventure and spirit of the pioneer, 
left his imprint on the life and development in the 
valley. Many descendants of the early settlers still 
live there. They are proud of their achievements, 
loyal to the valley's interests and confident of its 
future. Many have won against great odds as their 
forefathers won. However, it is not their children who 
do the hand work on sugar beets. Other settlers of a 
very different type have come into the valley primarily 
because of opportunities to work in the beet fields. 
They are the newer immigrants. They came from 


southern Europe, from Mexico and the great south- 
west’. 


A 12-year-old Mexican girl in the beet region 


Two racial groups predominate among the families 
of the child workers—Russian-Germans and a group 
loosely called Mexicans. The former group migrated 
from Russia to Germany in the 18th century; the latter 
is made up of the families of Spanish settlers and Mexi- 
cans. They are migratory families, moving usually 
more than twice a year. Some permanent settlers, 
however, are to be found in the beet areas, and the 
Sugar companies encourage such settlements. The 
native farmer, however, often feels differently on the 
subject. One representative of the sugar company 
said, ‘Many Mexican families are willing to stay in the 
shacks all winter, but the farmers often want them 
for grain and pigs’. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN DO 


Four hundred and thirty-four families were studied, 
with 1,081 child workers under 16. Of these families 
163 were growers—that is, they either rented or owned 
their farms; and 271 were contract families who 
contracted with the growers to do the work. The 
children were engaged almost exclusively in the hand 
cultivation of beets. The various processes connected 
with beet cultivation, bunching and thinning, hoeing 
and topping have been so often described in publications 
of the National Child Labor Committee that we will 
not enter into them here. It will be recalled that they 
involved repetitious work, the maintenance of strained 
positions for hours at a time and frequently the lifting 
of heavy weights. 


HOURS OF WORKING CHILDREN 


“As far as it was possible to ascertain, no one has 
devised a way of measuring, by means of the clock or 
yardstick, the actual number of days and hours spent 
in work, or the actual amount of work performed by 
children of different ages. Scientific experimentation 
has been confined to producing better beets’. According 
to the parents of the children, all of them averaged 
57 actual work days of 1014-hours per day with a 
little over one-half hour's rest outside of mealtimes. 
Facts regarding the hours of particular age groups are 
striking. Among the children under 16, six children 
of 6 years of age thinned an average of 21 days of 9 
hours a day with a little over three-quarter of an hour's 
rest (rest time refers to time outside of mealtime). 
Among the 7-year-olds, thirty-six thinned an average 
of 20 days of 11 hours per day, and one-third of these 
had no rest time. The report cites instance after 
instance of this sort. 


ACREAGE WORKED BY CHILDREN 


The section on acreage tells with peculiar force the 
story of what young children are subjected to in this 
section of Colorado. It should be stated, at the outset, 
(Continued on page 8) 
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WITNESSES FROM THE PAST 
(Continued from page 1) 

They were four states, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West 
Virginia and Indiana. It is here that the bulk of the 
three thousand and more boys under 16 were employed 
at night. The remaining glass factory states prohibited 
night work under 16. In the main, these boys were 
the blowers’ assistants. Their work was to open and 
shut the molds, carry the articles when blown, etc. 
The work of the mold boys involved constant stooping 
or sitting in a cramped position. The report on glass 
factories published by the United States Labor De- 
partment in 1911 says, ‘In some cases where boys are 
lame, crippled or incapacitated for the other kinds of 
work done by boys, they remain at the molds all 
day.’ The “‘carrying-in” boys were required to remain 
incessantly on their feet. These boys, as also the 
“snap-up” and “‘stick-up” boys, had to look frequently 
into the glaring light of the furnaces. The govern- 
ment investigators reported temperatures varying 
from 96 degrees to 116 degrees for the different occupa- 
tions in the glass factories. 

The night shift finished its work about 3 o'clock in 
the morning. The boys could either leave the factory 
in their debilitated state and make the trip to their 
crowded homes, or they could do as many of them did; 
stretch out on boxes and remain the rest of the night 
in the factory. 

The. withdrawing of these boys from the glass fac- 
tories at night was one of the first tasks to which the 
National Child Labor Committee set itself. 





The cotton mill problem centered chiefly in the 
south. In addition to the differences of location and 
of occupation, there was another difference between the 
problems of the cotton mills and the glass factories. 
Children were extensively used in the glass factories. 
They were a valuable adjunct. But children were 
more than a valuable adjunct to the cotton mills. 
Children were as truly a part of the cotton mill as the 


Sou 


building which housed it and the material which it 
utilized. They were veritably woven into the cloth 
which these mills produced, a part of its very warp 
and woof. This was nobody's fault. It had been go 
from the beginning. It was part of the system. From 
the time there had been any cotton mills, there had been 
children in the cotton mills. A glance at the old 
English spinning frames would tell the story. They 
were of diminutive size, not large enough for an adult. 
A grown man or woman would have to stoop to use 
them. They were built for children—children from 
12 to 14 years of age. It was these frames and this 
system which New England brought from Old England 
and which the south copied from New England. 

The laws were as well adapted to children as were 
the machines. A 12-year age limit or no age limit 
prevailed in these more important cotton mill states 





of the south, and there were exemptions to the 12-year 
limit. A 66-hour week was permitted in some cases, 
in others children could work unlimited hours. The 
provisions for enforcement of these laws were utterly 
inadequate. As may be imagined, the figures tell an 
appalling story of child labor in the cotton mills. There 
were 10,000 children under 12 in southern cotton mills, 
15,000 under 14 and 60,000 ranged from 6 to 16. In one 
state 75% of the spinners ranged from 12 to 14 years 
of age. What were these children doing? They tended 
machines, changing spools and mending broken threads. 
Because the cotton fibre required a moist and warm 
atmosphere, the rooms were artificially heated and 
steamed. They were also filled with lint. The deafen- 
ing noise of the looms added to the discomfort. 

Thus the cotton mill was a second task which the 
National Child Labor Committee set itself in 1904. 

The mining problem was concentrated in Pennsyl- 
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yania. Here 14,000 of the 24,000 boys under 16 were at 
work. Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, who has just resigned the 
Secretaryship of the Committee after over 20 years of 
service, secured as accurate an estimate as possible of 
those under 14. He consulted school officials, mine 
officials and others regarding the number of children 
under 14 in their sections. If their estimates were car- 
ried through the entire region the number was approxi- 
mately 12,000. These boys were employed largely in 
the breakers. They sat all day in the semi-darkness 
over a coal chute, down which a ceaseless flow of coal 
rumbled, picking the coal from the slate. The cloud of 
dust was so dense the boys could only see by means of 
lights fastened on their caps. 

It may be imagined that the laws of Pennsylvania did 
not outwardly countenance such a situation. This state 
had a 16-year limit in anthracite mines and a 14-year 
limit about mines. But there was a far more serious 
defect in the Pennsylvania law—a defect which prac- 
tically nullified the law entirely. The only proof of age 
which Pennsylvania required of her working children 
was a parent's affidavit. 

These then were the three things upon which the 
National Child Labor Committee concentrated its at- 
tention for the first decade of its existence—glass fac- 
tories, cotton mills and mines. What was the work in- 
volved in bringing about the reforms? In the first place, 
the public had to be informed of the existence of these 
evils. Furthermore a technique for finding the facts had 
to be worked out. The effects of these forms of labor 
had to be measured accurately and scientifically. Nor 
could the technique be worked out in the quiet 
academic seclusion. Investigators in the coal fields 
and glass factories jotted down in their notebooks the 
facts they thought necessary to convince the public, and 
from this rough jotting down developed the full and 
thorough method of child labor investigation of today. 

More was necessary than simply laying bare the 
facts, however. The Committee faced not only 
apathy, but hostility. Arguments had to be refuted, 
and they could not be refuted with theories. To men- 
tion a few of the arguments presented in favor of child 
labor, the position was taken that the industries in- 
volved would be instantly wrecked if the children were 
withdrawn from them. Again it was argued that the 
children’s work was necessary for the economic support 
of themselves and their families. To meet these state- 
ments, detailed studies had to be made—comparisons 
of industries in different states, wage studies. In the 
case of the cotton mills the argument was brought 
forward that mountain whites were vastly bettering 
their condition by leaving the hills and coming to the 
factories. Tomeet this argument, Mr. Lovejoy and Dr. 
McKelway of the Committee's staff took extensive horse- 
back trips through the mountains studying the people. 

How much progress have we made after twenty years 
of effort? A ground work has been laid. The public 
has been aroused to the existence of these forms of 


child labor, and it has condemned them. Wherever 
the worst evils connected with these industries are 
going on today, they are going on in violation of the 
law. The Committee was, of course, by no means the 
only instrument of reform. As Mr. Lovejoy says, 
“Much of this reform has been due to the aggressive 
yet considered policy of the Committee, still more to the 
constant growth of public intelligence on the subject”’. 








What of the future? We believe that the future 
activities of the National Child Labor Committee 
will proceed along three general lines. In fields where 
progress has been made the task is still unfinished. 
Comparing our child labor standards as a whole with 
those of other countries of similar economic and social 
development, we have cause to be anything but proud. 
Furthermore, the entire phase of child labor law 
enforcement is practically untouched. It is not enough 
to place laws on the statute books. We must see that 
they are carried out. 

During the last decade the Committee has been con- 
centrating its attention upon new phases of child labor; 
tenement home work, canneries, agricultural work. 
The greatest amount of emphasis has been placed upon 
the latter. The agricultural child laborer today is in 
much the same position that the glass, cotton and 
mine workers were in twenty years ago. He presents 
much the same problem; he is equally unrecognized 
and ignored. Like the other workers he is the product 
of a changed industrial system. The factory system 
has taken up its abode upon the land, bringing in its 
train many of the same evils that are found in the city; 
ill health, poverty, illiteracy, child labor. It is the 
battle of the agricultural worker which the National 
Child Labor Committee is waging today. For ourselves 
we cannot but be optimistic, we believe that the battle 
will be eventually won, though the struggle will be long, 
as the other struggles have been. But it seems to be 
an immutable law that we move forward: “Progress 
is the law of life.” A. E. B. 
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CONFERENCE OF LABOR 
OFFICIALS 


HE Labor Officials of United States and Canada 

held an extremely interesting conference in 

Columbus the first week of June. The subjects 
of the conference most significant to us relate to 
migratory child labor, tenement home work and the 
taking of uniform labor statistics. It was voted to 
publish with the conference proceedings a report on 
migratory child labor prepared by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau for the Committee on Migratory Child Labor. 
Miss Maud Swett, director of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, gave 
a most interesting talk upon the problem of migratory 
child labor in that state. It will be recalled that the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has just passed a 
series of important rulings related to work in beet 
fields. Miss Swett said that the coming year will be 
the test of these regulations. If they are successful, 
further rulings will be passed in regard to cherry 
orchards. 

Miss E. N. Matthews, director of the Industrial Divi- 
sion of the Federal Children’s Bureau, read a report 
of the Committee on tenement home work. Most 
_ of the work of this committee was carried on by cor- 
respondence. A questionnaire was sent to the Labor 
Departments of forty-five states. Among the points 
taken up on the questionnaire were the following: the 
number of homes where this work is being done; the 
regulations which have been made regarding it; the 
success of these regulations and any further suggestions. 
Replies were received from thirty-nine states. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion drawn by 
the Committee related to the pressing need for further 
information regarding this form of work. Except 
for the sparsely settled agricultural and mining states 
tenement home work exists in every state. It is 
apparent that wherever it exists, evils result. A great 
deal of work will have to be done before we have any 
accurate idea whatever of the extent of this form of 
work, the nature of its evils, or the proper method of 
attempting to cope with them. The Committee urged 
that the work of investigation be continued. 

A resolution was passed that the various State 
Labor Departments would so far as possible endeavor 
to collect and compile all industrial statistics along 
uniform lines as outlined in the report of the Committee 
on Statistics. This report which was read by Mr. John 
Hopkins Hall, Jr., a Commissioner of Labor for Virginia, 
contained a plan for the four lines of study, an accident 
statistics, employment statistics, wages and hours of 
labor (pay roll data), union scales of wages. It was 
of course, clearly understood that the states did not 
all agree to pursue all or any of these studies, but if 
they did find it possible to make these studies, it was 
agreed that they should be met along the general line 
of the Committee's plan. 


ee 


RURAL CHILD LABORERS 
IN GERMANY 


N interesting review of a treatise by Miss Helen 

Simon on Child Labor in German Agriculture 

appears in the International Labour Review 

for May. Miss Simon's work is an analysis of the re. 

sults of two national inquiries into the subject, one held 

in 1904 and one in 1908. We quote herewith a few of the 
most pertinent statements regarding the 1922 study: 

“The total number of children employed in agricul. 
ture in 1922 is estimated in round figures as 400,000 
employed by their own parents, and 100,000 employed 
by other employers. The latter type of employment is 
apt to be on large-scale or medium-scale farming, and 
seasonal during spring and summer; the former is, in 
bulk, an employment of children on the family farm, to 
replace an adult hired worker, sometimes to assist him. 

The most frequent work periods were four hours in 
the afternoon for children employed by their own 
family, and five hours in the afternoon for children 
employed by outside employers; work before school was 
often extra to this. Both groups of children were also 
found to be employed for six hours, and in about equal 
numbers, but work periods of eight hours and over were 
more frequent for children employed by outside 
employers. 

“The author makes the important observation that 
any legislation, however elementary, would be an 
enormous gain in arousing the conscience of the parent. 
The present reviewer would, however, be inclined to say 
that the great difficulties of enforcing legislation have 
hardly been adequately realized. The’ author herself 
notes the difficulties of inspecting child labor in com- 
mercial and other occupations. 

‘On the question of vocational education, the author 
is clearly of opinion that paid work in agriculture tends 
to be a very poor vocational training. Take the child 
away from school to help in the potato harvest, and the 
risk is created that he and his children’s children are 
condemned to ignorance, to monotony, to poverty, in 
fact to the digging of potatoes, and nothing but the 
digging of potatoes, for all time." 


A CORRECTION 


Y an unfortunate oversight, the July issue of 
B THE AMERICAN CHILD, in announcing the 
names of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, failed to include the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. Six persons, rather than five, constitute the 
Executive Committee. They are as follows: Owen R. 
Lovejoy, Chairman; Samuel McCune Lindsay, Chair- 
man, Board of Trustees, ex-officio, a member of the 
Committee; Leo Arnstein, Francis G. Gaffey, Grace 
M. Lichten and E. C. Lindeman. 
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RURAL EDUCATION IN TEXAS 


(Extracts from an article by W. L. Hughes, Professor of Rural Education, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, delivered at Dallas, Texas, June 25, 1926). 


No great agricultural program can be put over in 
Texas until we furnish the farmers’ children educational 
facilities that will meet the demands of 1926. Farming 
is one of the most complicated of all occupations and 
education is needed to do the job even half way right. 

No great agricultural program can be realized in 
Texas until adequate schools are put within reach of the 
farmers, because the intelligent farmer will not remain 
on his farm and let his children grow up in ignorance. 
As soon as he becomes sufficiently prosperous, he will 


ne aes teresa 


process has been going on in Texas for almost half a 
century, and no wonder we are now trying to help the 


justify a person in taking such training. As 
soon as the teacher gets some idea about teaching, 
the city schools get her and another beginner 
takes her place. 

4. It requires money to run a good school system in 
the country or in town, but it will require more 
money to run a good school in the country than in 
town, because the children are widely scattered 
and must be transported to school. Moreover, it 
will take better salaries to hold the good teacher 
in the country. We need to revise our methods of 
apportioning the State School Fund so that 
educational opportunities may be more equalized. 

5. We should have a course of study that will meet 


farmer. The trouble is we do not understand just , the needs of country people. We have entirely 


what his problems are. Texas ranks thirty-seventh in 

education largely because of the inefficiency of our 

rural schools. 
To be specific, what are the needs? 

1. We need a school system. Since the county is 
our political unit, there is no reason why the 
county should not be our educational unit. The 
district is too small. It has failed. It is as much 
out-of-date as a 1905 model automobile would be 
today. 

2. We need competent and trained leadership. If 
it is a good thing for the city children to have a 
trained man or woman at the head of their school 
system, I maintain that it is just and right that 
the rural children have trained leadership. It 
makes no difference whether he is competent or 
incompetent, it is a democratic rule in Texas to give 
a man or woman two terms at the “‘pie-counter”’ 
and then he must retire. This makes the office of 
rural school superintendent unattractive. A good 
school man may get into the job occasionally, but 
he soon gets out because he must fight for his job 
every two years. 

3. I believe you will agree with me that the schools 
exist for the children, and that you will agree with 
me that the teacher is the most important factor, 
aside from the children, in the make-up of a school. 
A good teacher makes a good school, a poor teacher 
makes a poor school. The rural teacher should 
have special training for rural work. The rural 
teacher should love country life and country 
people, and should have a sympathetic under- 
standing of rural problems. As conditions are 
today, we are not training teachers for rural work 
because teachers do not seek the rural schools 
except to gain some experience that may count 
toward getting a position in town. To be frank, no 
one desires to take training for rural school work 
because the salaries of rural teachers will not 


too much traditional material in our schools. 
Country children need to have an appreciation of 
nature, agriculture, home making, and of country 
life in general. The schools should serve the 
community and not educate children away from 
the community. Children should be taught, not 
only how to make a living on the farm, but how 
to live on the farm. The school should be the 
social center, radiating knowledge and good will 
in all directions. It should be the place where the 
farmers can get any sort of agricultural information 
and the country teacher should be prepared to 
lead the farmers in all progressive movements 
toward better farming. I believe in the education 
that can be used, and I believe in the education 
that can be used on the farm. We are sadly in 
need of a course of study that will meet farm needs. 

Finally, the farm must be made a satisfactory place 
to live or all of our programs will fail. There is only 
one remedy and that is education. Texas is now 
prospering—mainly on child labor. White children of 
school age pick approximately half the Texas cotton crop 
at a time of the year when they should be in school. Such 
conditions are not conducive to good citizenship. Prosperity 
based on child labor is wrong. It is not right to furnish 
one group of children a nine months term of school, 
while the other group is laboring in the cotton fields 
from ten to fourteen hours a day. 

The farm homes are without the modern con- 
veniences. The farm housewife has to raise the garden, 
the poultry, do the housework, do the cooking, and often 
in addition to all these, she must raise some eight or 
ten children and help work in the field. Who blames 
the boys and girls for not wanting to live on the farm? 
Who blames them for going to the city? The best 
blood and brains should not continually be lost to the 
city. We must make the farm a more satisfactory 
place to live or we are surely headed for a rural 
peasantry. 
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AMERICA’S STEPCHILDREN 
(Continued from page 3) 
that hand work represents 85% of the total amount 
of man labor required to cultivate an acre of beets. 
Among the families which contracted for the work for 
other groups, children under 10 years of age averaged 
four acres apiece. Children 10 to 13 averaged seven 
acres; children 14 and 15, nine acres. Two girls of 12 
and 11 years each did ten acres. A boy of 10 did seven 
acres. Twins of 8 each did five acres. On October 
10th, the father of these children said, ““This morning 
we were in the field with a lantern before daylight’. 
Another father stated that his boys 13 and 11 did ten 
acres each and the girl 8 did five acres. The mother 
said, “‘All do just the same as we do except the littlest 
and that is one children that’s overworked”. The 
average number of acres per child was 7 for the con- 
tract families, 6 for the tenants and 5 for the owner. 


THE CHILD AS AN ECONOMIC 
BURDEN BEARER 

It is highly significant that of the contract families 
studied nearly one-half of the fathers had no work 
whatever prior to the beet season of 1924. Children 
under 16 averaged one-third of the total season's 
earnings. Children under 10 averaged 3%. This 
group of children earned an average of $99.00 for the 
season. Children 10 to 13 earned $158.00. Those 
14 and 15 earned $197.00. As Miss Brown says, 
“Here we have the answer to the question, “Why 
children are employed in the beet fields’ ”’. 


HOUSING AND SOCIAL LIFE 
The larger percent of contract labor families lived 
in shacks, that is, in poorly built houses unfurnished 
and unpainted. These shacks contain from one to 
three rooms. Over one-half of the contract families 
lived in two rooms. Twenty-two families of 5, 6, 7, 
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9 or 11 persons lived in one room. There was a dearth 
of outside life both for these groups and for the tenant 
and owner groups. Almost half had no reading matte; 
in their homes and less than one-fourth attendeq 
church at any time at any place. Less than 10% had 
attended parties during the year. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE BEET CHILD 


One school superintendent made the comment to his 
board that “the harvesting of the sugar beet crop in the 
fall of 1924 cost 438 boys and girls in school district 
No. 3 just 15, 124 days of school, an aggregate of 84 
years’. The attendance records for 3,574 children 
were secured. Four hundred and eighty-two beet. 
working children lost 24 out of 55 days, while 913 of 
the same age of non-beet-working farm children lost 
9.3 out of 58 days. One thousand three hundred and 
forty-one contract children lost on an average 33 out of 
58 school days and 99% of this loss was due to beets, 
Ninety-three percent of the grower and tenant 
children’s loss was due to beets. 

Attendance is recognized as one of the most important 
factors in grade standing. More than twice as many 
children of beet-working farm families were retarded 
as against those of non-beet-working farm families, 
Out of 3,361 children, over 1,500 were retarded and 
more than one-half of these were retarded two years or 
more. Among 519 “Mexicans’’, 1% was accelerated, 
20% were at age and 79% were retarded. 

The Colorado school attendance law requires children 
from 8 to 16 to be in school the entire school year 
unless they are 14 and have completed the 8th grade or 
are 14 and for some particular reason are exempted. 
Is this compulsory school attendance law—designed to 
educate future citizens of the state, being enforced 
in Colorado? The report of Miss Brown's is the answer 
to this question. 
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YOUR CHILDREN AND THEIRS 


V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help give all the children of America equal 
opportunities. 


ee re for 


membership. 
special contribution. 


Address.......... 





(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes 
memberships and contributions of any sum from two 
dollars up.) 





